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the north-west. He sets forth the arguments against the passage,
and then, with cumulative force, endeavours to prove them un-
tenable, and he quotes Isaiah from memory (Ixv, 6, 'They seeke me
that hitherto have not asked for me; they find me that hitherto
have not sought me')-
Another remarkable contribution to the literature of maritime
discovery is the description of his adventures by Sir Richard
Hawkins, only son of Sir John Hawkins, a storehouse of informa-
tion of all kinds concerning the lives and ideas of the early navi-
gators. It is entitled TJie Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins,
Knight, in his voiage into the South Sea; anno Domini, 1593
(printed 1622). In this volume, Hawkins shows strong descriptive
power, imagination and skill, besides natural sagacity and a just
judgment of affairs. He enforces the need of experience for the
successful conduct of enterprise at sea, adding 'and I am of
opinion that the want of experience is much more tolerable hi
a general on land than in a governor by sea.' The ship in which
he sailed was built in the Thames in 1588, and he tells us that his
mother, craving the naming of the ship, called her the 'Repentance/
He expostulated with her for giving the vessel that * uncouth name,5
but never could have any satisfaction, save that 'repentance
was the safest ship we could sail in to purchase the haven of
heaven/
In the halls of merchant companies, in the parlours of enter-
prising traders and in the chambers of students, problems of
the new world, and the means of reaching its treasures, were
being discussed. The genius of the nation for colonisation was
now aroused, and new lands were to be developed by men of
English blood Seamen had begun to speak in literature, and
the thoughts and language of the sea, by tongue and writing, were
being grafted into the conceptions and the language of men who
never knew the salt breath of the ocean. Lyly has a mariner
strongly emphasised in his Galathea, 1592; Lodge, himself a
sailor, wrote Ms Rosatynde, 1590,' in the ocean, where every line
was wet with a surge, and every human passion counterchecked
with a storm'; his Margarite of America, 1596, was begun in the
strait of Magellan, on board ship, where ' I had rather will to get
my dinner than win my fame.* The new spirit in literature is
seen in the poems of Spenser and it had a profound influence upon
Bacon, Above all, it is reflected in the writings of Shakespeare;
the sea sings in his music, and the anger of its storms thunders
in the rush of his invective; the magic and romance of discovery